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FIFTEENTH DISCOURSE, 


Delivered before the Sociery of UNiveERSAL BENEVOLENCE, 
in their Chapel, Lothbury, on Sunday, the 5th of November, 
1826—By the Rev. Roserr Tayxor, A. B. and M.R. CS, 
Chaplain of the Society, and Orator of the Christian Evi- 
dence Society. 


Men anv Breruren, 

We have treated of the duties which a man owes to society in 
general ; and to’ his country in particular: we come now to the 
consideration of the correlative obligations, in which eet in 
general, and his country in particular, is bound to each indivi ual 
member of that general society, and subject of that particular 
country. 

These obligations, like all others, in turn become duties: that 
is, they are of the nature of those eternal and immutable pro- 
prieties and fitnesses of which the failure and defalcation must 
necessarily involve disorder, mischief, and ruin. 

The wise and good man, therefore, is bound to look as much 
to that which is. owed to himself, as to that which he owes; and 
to be as strict and punctual in claiming what is his due, as in 
paying what is his debt. It is a wrong to suffer a wrong! And, 
here again, as in every other instance through which we have pur- 
sued this noble science, we find morality and religion utterly ir- 
reconcileable with each other, in pitted conflict, in diametrical 
contradiction. The religious man may be any thing else you 
please; but, a moral man he never can be: for this sufficient 
reason, that religion and morality can never exist together ; their 
principles are heterogeneous ; their precepts are in every respect, 
the positive inhibition of each other: that which the one com- 
mands, the other forbids. So surely, as the language of — 
hath said, ‘‘ This is praiseworthy if aman endure wrong, suffer+ 
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ing patiently.” Morality hath said, ‘* Shame on the coward and 
the fool who suffereth -patiently ; eternal wrongs, and everlasting 
patience be his reward for it.”—** Lie down,” saith Religion, * and 
be trampled on, and so help ye God !"—*“ Rise;” saith Morality, 
“crush your oppressors, and so help yourselves,” 

Under circumstances of such wide dissent as this, our good 
friends of the tabernacle, church, or chapel, who may on this oc- 
casion, have so far sacrificed their faith to their curiosity, as to 
leave the places where they might have heard what they had 
heard before, to come hither and heat what they never heard be- 
fore, will not (I trow) expect the conciliation of their prejudices, 
or the recognition of their sentiments. 

In this great science of morals, to know the fit and right of 
duty, is the grand essential and all-sufficient requisite to the 
doing it; but morality would be no science; the fit and right of 
duty would have no distinction from what is unfit and wrong, if 
men could really be good without taking any pains to be so; and 
wise without giving themselves the trouble of reflection. 

In order to perform the duties of good citizens, we have, there- 
fore, heedfully studied what the duties of good citizeus are, Io 
order to enjoy the benefits of good citizenship, we come now to 
the siudy of what the privileges of good citizens are, in order 
that regulating our expectations, as well as measuring our du- 
ties by the immutable standard of everlasting righteousness, we 
may learn, not the slave's lesson of being content, but what it is, 
wherewithal a good citizen should have reason to be content; 
and what he ought to do when he hath no reason to be content. 

With this view, this, our Society of Universal Benevolence, 
most anxiously looks to the moral improvement of the rising ge- 
neration, and hopes to see the present race of believing and 
adoring, and, therefore, tythe-paying, and starving” denizens, 
who have learned only,like the witches in Macbeth, to ‘* puteach 
his chappy finger on his scaly lip, and look as if they were not 
of this earth, and yet are on it,” succeeded by a race of virtuous 
men and women who shali have learned to be an houour to their 
country, and to make their country an honour to themselves. 

The children to be educated in the Sunday-school of this esta- 
blishment :—educated, you will observe, not to the stale tune of 
singing Halelujahs to God above, and ducking bows to God 

below, but to exercise the faculties of their minds, and bring 
forth all their powers; not to be content with thinking by proxy, 
but each to think for himself; after having clearly understood the 
duties which they owe, not because of any authority divine or 
human, but from the mathematically demonstrable propriety and 
fitness of those duties, to their country and to society, shall seve- 
rally answer to the catechetical question —What duties does your 
country owe to you 2” 


‘‘ My country owes me the partiality of a preference above all 


-* Catechism of the Society of Universal Benevolence, — 
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foreigners: its aid and patronage in all wise and generous endea- 
vours. to promote the public good, and the protection of my per- 
soa, property, and liberty, from all outrage, unjust taxation, and 
oppression.” 

To the question.—What duties does society owe to you? The 
Society of Universal Benevolence propounds as the fit answer-— 
‘“‘ Society owes.to me, at all times, an equitable reward for my 
labours, whether they be of mind or body, expended, or such as 
I am willing to expend in its service. It uwes to me honour and 
respect for my person. It owes to me reputation for my virtues, 
encouragement for my exertions, and the perpetual supply,, and 
secure enjoyment of comfortable subsistence. It owes me relief 
in my distresses; support in sickness and in age; and a grate- 
ful remembrance of my excellencies after my death.”—Society's 
Catechism. 

A country and state of society in which these advantages are 
ensured to all its good and virtuous members, is a happy coun- 
try, and a well-ordered state of society; and every good and 
virtuous man being a member of such acountry, and such a state, 
whatever rank he may hold in it, will perceive aad be sensible of 
these advantages; and to his grateful heart and intelligent mind 
the thought or imagination of resistance to the constituted au- 
thorities, would be as alien and unnatural as the meditation of 
self-destruction. 

But, in proportion as these advantages are in themselves in- 
calculably precious; dear above all price; dearer than life itself 
(inasmuch as the lifes happiness of millions, and therein the 
lives of millions, should be of greater consideration to each indi- 
vidual than his own single life, and separate happiness). And, 
from the mathematical certainty that a state of government and 
of society, so intensely to be desired, could be no result of any 
throw of accidents and chances, it follows in demonstration, 
that he would be a bad citizen, and an ill-member of society, 
who should be content with leaving the welfare of his country to 
the result 6f accidents and chances; who should not care to ac- 
quaint himself with what the reasonable expectations of citizens 
are, nor be ready at all times, to co-operate with his fellow -citi- 
zens in the business of causing those reasonable expectations to 
be reasonably realized. 

For it will never be sufficiently well, with any wise or good 
man, when itis well with himself only. To be capable of being 
stimulated to resistance or stung-into resentment only by our 
immediate sensations, and when we ourselves are housed and 

clothed and fed, to sing all’s well! amid surrounding poverty 
and desolation, in a country, which, perchance starves its own 
inhabitants; in which the very hands that produced the house, 
the food, the clothing, shall lack them for themselves ;—such 
sentiments.and feelings are compitible with the prevalence of re- 
ligion; and_ef religion enough, but-they are utterly abhorrent to 
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morality. The moral man will consider that sanctified ‘selfish- 


ness as more criminal in itself, and more mischievous in its con- 


sequences, than the secret dagger of conspiracy, or the bold» 
phalanx of open rebellion. The traitor betrays the king—the’ 


coward betrays the kingdom. 


He, who by the best means in his power, or by the worst, shall” 


seek the alteration of a state of things in his country under 


which the majority are miserable, may fall a glorious patriot; but» 


he who can be indifferent, or think it no concern of his, when mil- 


lions are oppressed, may be a very peaceable sort of a character, 


and may go to heaven when he dies; but, for all the good that 
this world hath of him, the sooner he goes to that, the better. 
For it is to this indifference, this sanctified state of unconcern 
to the welfare of our fellow-countrymen, and ignorance of what 
we have aright to expect from our country, and in that right to 
expect a rightto claim; and in that right to claim, a right to en- 


foree—that the Hydra of civil corruption rears its monstrous head, » 


and grows at last too strong for wholesome cropping. 

Thus, in a conntry which I have visited in my travels—a coun- 
try in which nature’s propitious hand hath emptied her cornuco- 
pia on its inhabitants, and laid them on the very bosom of luxu- 
riance ; the creature man is found; his form all rags without ; his 
mind all dark within; his habitation desolate of comfort, his 
heart of hope; his wife forlorn: his children naked—O, God ! 
his poor children! The landlord had seized his cow; thechurch- 


lord had seized his furniture. | asked, who did it all;—and I sawa: 


regiment of soldiers : I asked the soldiers ‘* what will the poor 


man say—what will he say ?” and they said, * Why, he has got 


a bible, and he’ll say.his pravers!” 
Were it a mere speculation of the imagination, and utterly 


beyond the probabilities of sober reality that such a state of: 


things could ever happen in this highly favoured country, where 


all the soldiers are so tender-hearted, and all the clergy so disin- 


terested, it would be no office of moral inculcation to bring any 
body into mind of the natural rights of man, and no offence 


against morality to be entirely and for ever ignorant of what. 


those rights are. But as the most obvious of all reasons must 
suggest to the remembrance of every reasonable mind the 
roverb—‘‘ Et mea res agitur paries cum proximus ardet”—“ it is 
my look out when the next house is on fire:” and as the scantiest 
knowledge of what the world was before we came into it must 
have taught us, that not one of the civil liberties or privileges 
which we now enjoy, and without which we should feel the social 
state intolerable, was ever obtained, or would have been obtained 
by stupid ignorance, by yielding indifference, or by submitting 
piety ; but was achieved, conquered, and wrested from the re- 
uctant handof-vanquished tyranny by those who were called 
the rebels and the traitors of their day, we must surely feel 
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the force of the moral lesson that calls us to acquaint ourselves 
with what our country owes to us, and to bestir ourselves to sce 
that what is owed, be paid. 7 
It is the voice of reason, therefore, and good policy, as well as 
of virtue, that calls. us to take an animated interest, and put 
forth all our energies—first, to the clear understanding of what 
our claims on our country are, and then to the steady, deter- 
mined, and uncongnerable prosecution of those claims. Our 
country, itself, requires this of us, and may well be considered 
as regarding as more hostile to her interests, and more traitorous 
to her state, the submitting slave than the usurping tyrant, the 
timid fools who endure oppression, than the oppressors who in- 
flict it, only because it is endured. Hear, then! for it is the 
voice of virtue— | 
** Wouldst thou gain thy country’s loud applause, 
Loved as her here, as her God adored ; 
Be thou the bold assertor of her cause, 
Her voice in council, in the fight her sword ; 
Tn peace, in war, pursue thy country’s good ; 


For her bare thy bold breast, and pour thy gen’rous blood,”’ 
Br. or Lonpon. 


Is it by any ill chance of fortune, (not to say that it is so) that no 
natural causes of dearth and scarcity existing, no deluges having 
swept away the works of man, nor blasts from heaven smitten 
our fruitful fields, it is possible that the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of a country shall be tantalized with want in the midst of 
abundance, that honest labour of body, or honourable ingenuity 
of mind shall not be competent to secure to him who brings them 
to the public service, his sufficient share of the sufficiently exist- 
ing means of sustentation and comfort; or that he who hath toiled, 
or is willing to toil, shall have to take from eleemosynary subscrip- 
tion, favour or pity, what being earned by labour is his, by right, 
more sacred and by title more just, than the lord’s demesne or the 
prince’s palace? Such a state of things is a state as bad as it can 
be, arid any change must mend it. If, in any state, restrictions and 
imposts are allowed to exist, after, the experience of the happier 
and more prosperous condition of states, in which such restrictions 
and imposts do not exist, has demonstrated their useléss or mis- 
chievous character; the state in which they are continued, is de- 
monstrated to be essentially corrupt, and its ministers and its 
governors are traitors tu the people. If in any state under pretext 
of subserving higher intérests than those of this world, any order 
of men seen to be fallible and liable to error as ourselves, shall 
be sanctioned and upheld at the peuple’s heavy charges, in the 
intolerable arrogance of delivering their own conceits as sugges- 
tions of infinite wisdom; while it is seen that they cannot and 
dare not encounter that liability to be questioned, and that obli- 
gation to answer, to which all fallible men ought to be subject, 
and of which no honest men ever were afraid;—in sueh a state, 
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the consciences of men are oppressed, and not merely the ¢éri- 
sciences of the inpumerable weak and silly people who for want 
of more rational means of instruction must remain for ever weak 
and silly, being obliged to receive as divine truths whatever their 
ministers shall choose to deliver as such; but the consciences of 
the teachers themselves, who are oppressed, in the wild luxariance 
of an irresponsible dictation, must necessarily lose that faculty of 
perceiving, and care of speaking the truth, which a sense of respon- 
sibility can alone call into action in any man. Under such a 
state of things no man has reason to be content, no man ought 
to be content. For it should not be enough that his own mind 
may have struggled its way out of the trammels of superstition 
and priestcrafi, whilst his honoar is pawned to the connivance 
at the continuance of those trammels, for the inthralment of his 
fellow citizens; and to which alone all the miseries that can 
afflict a country, all the poverty, wretchedness and vice in it, the 
tyranny of the oppressor and ‘the patient endurance, that is to 
say, the villainous cowardice and desperate stupidity of the op- 
pressed, are wholly to be attributed. For could we but give to the 
mind the capacity of being free, who should keep freedom from 
it? Could we but engage our fellow men to be faithful to them- 
selves, and to their inherent strength; could we but reclaim a 
tenth part of the noble energies of the human miod to their pro- 
r destination and cause the hammer to strike, where God him- 
self, intended it to strike, that is, just exactly on the nail’s head, 
and no where else—it should go home! who could resist its pas- 
sage ? For what were fifiy, what were ten thousand swords, 
against the virtue of as many men, that had learned to think as men 
should think, and speak as men fetal? speak. Already, in this 
very early morning of the mind, when something like a faculty of 
reasoning beyond the measure of what was enough to sing psalms 
and throw a shuttle with, appeared in our manufactories, our 
Oxford and Cambridge trembled for the fortunes of their mono- 
poly aud seemed to read the sentence of their extirmination. 


** Obstantia fata removit 
Altaque posse capi faciendo, Pergama cepit.” 


** It hath removed the Fates which were their shield, 
And by shewing how proud Troy coald be taken,— 
Troy is taken.’ 


There is a shorter way to logic than through the dictionary. The 
best reasoner shall be the best t man, and you may pithim against the 
University? And how long think you should a tyrannical aristocra- 
cy be likely to hold its ground, before the face of a wisely- -thinking 
and consequently vistuously- acting people ? Where should wrong 
find its. protection, from the almighty power of wit enongh 
to setit right? Or how should they, who to subserve tyrannical 
purposes have ever inculcated on the people the divinity of the 
gallows, the notions of slaves and the sentiments of cowardé 
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submitting, adoring, believing, and lying ?—how should they 
levy an unjust doit upon a people who had learnt to ask ques- 
tions, and to insist on being answered—and who might possess 
themselves of the truth, and nothing else but the truth, by pro- 
pounding the fair and reasonable challenge, ‘“* Remember we are 
men, and treat us as such: and let us hear what ye have to say to 
those who say—ye have played most foully with us.” Inthe lan- 
guage of the noblest poet, of our own or of any other age, we 
might ask: 


** How bold the flight of passion’s wandezing wing, 
low swift the step of Reason’s firmer tread— 

How calm and sweet the victories of life : 

How terrorless the triumph of the grave, 

How powerless the mightiest monarch’s arm :—- 
Vain his loud threas, and impotent his frowe ; 

iow ludicrous the priest’s dogmatic ro ir, 

The weight of his exterminuting curse 

How light, and his affected charity 

To suit the pressare of the changing times 

With pa.pable deceit! But for thy aid 
R:-ligion,— But for thee, prolific fiend, 

Who peoplest earth with demons, hell with men, 
And heaven with slaves !”— Pency Byssne Sutnuey. 


Men and Brethren :—We have in this, and the preceding dis- 
course: which I have caused to be printed, fully braught before 
you, that great and important branch of moral righteousness, 
compretended in the word ParaiotisM. In that preliminary dis- 
course which the press has afforded you opportunity at your 
leisure to revise, setting forth the Duties which a man owes to 
his Country; in the full performance of which, by each man, its 
happy condition is constituted : and in this-+ taking into cousider- 
ation the correllative obligations, in which the country and state 
is held to the freedom and happiness of its members. From 
which ye have this conoLLary.—‘ That to know what ye have a 
right to expect, is as important, as to know what ye have obliga- 
tions to perform.” And as all duties, are relative only to the 
reason for those duties, and morality, with all the precision of 
mathematical science, alloweth nothing to be done, but exactly, 
to and for the measure of that, which is to be paid for the doing it : 
—Ye will see, that that line of conduct and that mode of senti- 
ment which would be becoming and fit towards a government 
which provided for the happiness of the governed, would be unfit 
and unbecoming, and by the eternal and immutable law of righte- 
ousness, najust and wicked, towards a eovernment which did not 
provide for the happiness of the governed; for in such a sameness 
of conduct in difference of eases, the eternal distinctions of right 
and wrong are abolished, and wild Udisorder and confusion 
brought in, to lord it over the destinies of degraded and in- 
sultéd man, 
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The true patriot, therefore, and every wise and good man, will 
be a true patriot—will consider, not merely what be owes to his 
country-—but also what his country owes to him, in order, that 
being well acquainted with what he has a right to expect; and 
having seen the terms made good, for which government was in- 
stituted ; bis loyalty may be the dictate of his reason, and: his 
payment of all necessary levies and reasonable taxes the expres- 
sion of his justice. 

Of a Jure-Divino-ship, or right in any man, or im any. set of 
men, to be his goveraors—or for any reason in the world, than 
their being the best qualified to be so: the honest and faithful 
citizen knows nothing, and will endure nothing. The terms sub- 
mission and obedience, come not within his vocabulary, and he will 
hear in them, from whatever quarter proceeding, the voice of 
treason and rebellion; of treason and rebellion against all wise 
and virtuous governors—who would have no reason to be wise 
and virtuous, if their subjects had no duties but to submit and 
to obey. Nero was submitted to, and that good Christian, Henry 
the Eighth, was obeyed, and Nero and Henry the Eighth, might 
have been wise and virtuous men if they had not been sub- 
mitted to and obeyed. Tyrannical governors rob their submitting 
and obeying subjects of their liberty, but they never robbed any 
but submitting and obeying subjects, and the submitting and 
obeying ngerte robbed them first. It is the slaves who make 
the tyrant what he is, who rob him of his motive, his, interest in 
virtue ; ‘and the priests do no better who wonld have their fine 
bird made of fine feathers only, and set up Ceesar’s self to reign 
over us upon no better principle; than that on which Cgosar’s 
dog would reign as well ; it being all the same sort of dutiful alle- 

iance with them, to- cry, ‘“‘ God save the King,” whether it be 
ing Stork or King Log. But, I trow, Sirs, if it be of any con- 
uence, and if there be any difference whether mankind be wise 

or wicked, whether their condition shall be happy or miserable, 
whether peace and plenty crown the smiling land and every 
honest individual in it, shall be capable of ensuring to himself a 
house and home, and a happy house and home; or whether 
gaunt misery shall pinch them to the bone, while the rich man’s 
dogs are better fed than the poor man’s children; and a proud 
and haughty aristocracy that have absolutely forgotten that they 
are men, and know not, care not, feel not for mankind—but ride in 
saucy triumph through a starving nation: there must be some- 
thing to be done. There must be somewhere a capacity in. man, 
formed by nature with powers to subdue the elements themselves 
to his dominions, and to make the winds and the sea obey, him, 
there must be in him, a capacity to mend a state of things than 
which imagination could not conceive a worse. Where then is 
that capacity ? Why comes it not into action, when its operations 
are so called for? Must it for ever go so hardly with the world, 
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that honest labour and willing diligence should not be able to 
ensure the means of comfortable subsistence, and that the few 
should have bread enough and to spare, while the many perish 
with hunger? It must. It will continue to all eternity. Because 
that which would set all right, isin the cupboard. It is locked up. 
There is a padlock upon it of ten hundred thousand millions tons’ 
weight. Unlock but that, and let the mind come forth: and bad 
men and bad policy will vanish as ill things of night before the 
splendour of the dawning day. A thinking and reflecting people 
never were, and never can be oppressed ; a chapel-going, psalm- 
singing and Bible-reading people were made to be oppressed, ’tis 
their nature :—they dike it. Would you then be your country” 
friend, your own best friend—would you be the means of happi- 
ness to millions of mankind, and live for all the ends for which 
tis worth the living? There are obvious precepts for it. Have done 
with baby’s work. Have done with every thing that you are old 
enough to have done with—and having been educated, as we all 
were, by other people, let us begin again and educate ourselves, 
But for God’s sake let us read no more in the old books, the bad 
print of which was never intended for any thing else, but to put 
the people’s eyes out.—F aReEwELL. 





Note sy THE Eprtor.—This and the discourse printed in 
the last number were delivered by the Reverend Chaplain with 
very great effect upon the audience. In this second discourse, 
his delivery of the quotation from Shelley’s Queen Mab was fine 
beyond description. His voice is not that which is best fitted for 
the orator and still less so for the reader; but his oratorical pow- 
ers generally rise above the defects of the voice. The Chapel 
continues to be filled in the most respectable manner. The turn- 
out displays as good a scene of the kind as any in London, where 
the Chapel is of an equal size: and doubtless the attendance on 
an evening lecture would equal any of those which have followed 
Irving’s ranting and oracular mysticisms. 

This sect of Divinity- worshippers, they will deserve the name 
as long as they suffer themselves to be insulted with the liturgy 
there read, a liturgy positively more contemptible and more hypo- 
critical than that of’ the Established Church, this sect is soon 
likely to occupy Salters’ Hall Chapel. There is a current 
menace, that the new Lord Mayor, Brown, will open a crusade 
against the Infidels of the City; but let his Lordship be informed 
by one of them, that, as sure as he does, he will be made to 
appear most egregiously silly in the result of the contest. He is 
a lawyer, and a religious‘ man; but neither law nor religion can 
check the certain progress of that good sense, that virtue, which 


is called Infidelity. 
R. C. 
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; ALL RELIGIONS ARE CRUEL, : ; 
7 ! | 

Quantum Religio potuit suadere malorum ! 0 

Cc 

| v 

Part I.~—On the Cruelty of their Doctrines, Rites, and Customs.* i 

l 


Tiiat all religious worship is absurd, as implying the existence of 
unproved objects of religion, is a remark too common and too 
obvious to be descanted on; but I| believe the peculiar cruelty 
which belongs to them all, has not been so generally noticed as 
their absurdity ; neither did I, who have been all my life making 
war with religious fanaticism, ever remark this savage trait in the 
universal character of religion till | heard the remark accidentally 
made by a learned astronomer of London, who was descanting on 
the persecution of Galileo, while we were waiting with our iele- 
scopes for the late conjunction of the Georgian planet with the 
moon. I remember once hearing a late eminent Police Magis- 
trate, a friend and admirer of the great Jeremy Bentham, say, 
that in his opinion, no Country Parsons ought ever to be made 
Magistrates, because the cruel doctrines of religion infallibly in- 
fected the character of the Priest, and were manifested in the fond- 
ness of the Clergy for punishments, and in the severity of their 
Magisterial conduct on the Bench: but | overlooked or forgot the 
remark till lately, when ‘the observation above alluded to, induced 
me to scrutinize the various institutions of rekgion, and Teligious 
emblems, with this particular view. Now, all | have here to beg 
of the candid enquirer, who still preserves any respect for religion, 

(if such a candid enquirer, entertaining such a respect, there be) 
is to reflect seriously on the following facts before he finally makes 
up his mind, whether to venerate or to execrate religion and the 
various objects of religious worship.» I will first take the religion 
of the Jews, the vaunted prototype of Christianity, from their ac- 
credited authority, the Bible. In the first page of that mysterious 
and extraordinary document, it is stated, that Jehovah, the infi- 
nitely beneficent and all-powerful God, who had created the 1 
world out of nothing in six days, did sorely repent that he had 
made man, and jealous of his attempts at the seductive instigation 
of a snake to approach to him in knowledge, (for religion from the 
beginning warred against knowledge) condemned him and his 
unborn heirs to an eternal, and, as far as men’s own efforts could 
avail, an irrevocable perdition, Here, then, Religion: makes her 
first appearance in the world like a Fury, vomiting forth an odious 
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and revengeful anathema against the whole of the human race, 
innocent as well as guilty!!! But what is the remedy for the 
evil? The blood-thirsty and still more unjust atonement, involv- 
ing the whole doctrine of sacrifices; a doctrine, which for.some 
obscure causes, now hidden in the night of history, has been a 
constituent part of all, or nearly all religions on earth; has con- 
verted their temples and altars into slaughter-houses, and has 
imbued all their superstitious followers with a sanguinary. and 
ferocious character.* Let us examine facts. Under the Jewish 
law, the sacrifice of bulls and goats was a part of that religion, 
which was destined to degenerate into Christianity when the one 
great sacrifice of the Son of God, engendered before his Mother, 
and of the same age as his Father, was to be nailed upon a cross, 
like an insurance-mark, indicating, that by paying a certain pre- 
mium to the priests, we might be safe against Hell-fire. . All this 
is CrueLtty with a vengeance ! During the whole period of 
Jewish history, we find sacrifices belonged to the Heathen as well 
as to the Jews; and the immense jealousy of Jehovah (for, as 
Pope says, one cannot bear a rival in the wrong) is shewn in the 
maledictions of his oracles against certain of the Jews who bor- 
rowed the sacrifices of the Pagans, instituted to the signs of the 
zodiac, and substituted them for their own proper offerings of 
blood to their partial protector, Jehovah. Thus Jeroboam, the 
son of Nebut, is smote on the hand for his sacrifice to the golden. 
calf, or the sign. Taurus auratus, instead of the Pascal Lamb, or 
golden fleece of Jason, our present Aries. Collaterally with the 
period I have alluded to, that is, from the earliest Jewish history 
to the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, there existed a religion of a 
very similar character, and from which the Christian rites and 
ceremonies have been principally derived—-I mean the polytheism 
of Egypt, Greece, and Rome. | Here we have again instances of a 
thousand horridly brutal sacrifices of bulls, dogs, goats, sheep, 
and almost every domestic animal.t The whole Heathen theo- 
logy is a discourse of cruelty; and the deeds of the Gods are the 
deeds of Devils. And yet the worship of such personified vices 
is vaunted forth as a virtue! 

There is a curious coincidence between the superstitious 
Christian sacrifices of more modern times and those of the Pa 
mythology. The Romans had a Vulptum Combustio, aud a saeri- 


* It ought to be stated to the honour and humanity of the Quakers and Unita- 
rians, (for there is honour and humanity among fools) that they have rejected the 
doctrine of atonement, and the divinity of Christ. 

+ It is a remarkable ‘colucidence, that those few Surgeons in London, who have 
sought a spurious reputatiou for science and experimental enquiry by: innitating or 
rather mimicking John Hunter’s foclish and cruel experiments on living animals, 
have been almost the only religious members of the profession of any note at all, 
The incendiaries of manuscripts, the hole-and-corner-job men, and those who have 
wasted their time in disgustingly cruel experiments on animals, have been the pieus 


persccutors of their human unbelieving brethren of the profession. : 
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fice. of dogs: the Christians at York, on St. Luke’s day, had a 
ceremony of whipping dogs, ascribed to a dog having once eaten 
a holy wafer, which fell from a priest in the minster while dealing 
out the sacrament. Virgins in Rome used to sacrifice a cock to 
Minerva: Christians, in the north of England, used to whip a 
eock to death on St. Peter’s day, in pious vengeance of the second 
unlucky crowing which bore testimony to the cowardly hypocrisy 
of St. Peter, as recorded in the Gospel. The execrable practice 
of cock-throwing, on the holy Tuesday, when Christians are said 
to. be ‘‘ shriven of sins,” had a similar religious origin, The 
Spanish bull-fighting and bull-baiting originated in a Pagan reli- 
gious rite, celebrating the victory of the Sun over the sign Tau- 
rus, at one time the sign of the vernal equinox, though afterwards 
supplanted by Aries, in the course of equinoctial precession. 
Sacrifice, which is another word for cruelty, is the basis of all re- 
ligious rites ; and to demonstrate our obstinacy in so sacrificing, 
we are, if necessary, to sacrifice ourselves as martyrs. It is the 
same all over India; and sacrifices to the Juggernaut, to the 
funereal pile of the husband, to Vishnu, to Brahma, to Chiven, 
and to various idols und wooden Gods, both in India and Africa, 
are institutions coeval with any traceable vestiges of religion, and 
their history and origin lie buried in the night of past time. 

The most silly of all the recorded sacrifices is the attempted 
immolation of Isaac by his daddy, Abraham; and a very military 
Continental painter, in one of the churches, has done supreme 
justice to the paltry story, by depicting the decrepid patriarch’ as 
firing a blunderbuss at his son tied to a halberd—while the angel 
form of a winged virgin, sent expressly by Jehovah, is making 
water into the touch-hole—a werthy mode of excusing a worthy 
servant of the Most High from a worthy action! 

It is a curious fact in the natural history of man, that with reli- 
gion and its bloody rites some of the most noble institutions of 
humanity are and always have been connected, as the orders of 
charity in the Romish church, and all the hospitals and alms’- 
houses, all of Catholic origin, in this country. An explanation of 
this has been attempted on the ground, that man being, as he 
really is, born in virtue, the child of innocence, he, out of the good- 
ness of his own nature, does charity in despite of the bad religion, 
whose trammels he is obliged to act under. But I have a better 
explanation for it than this. While the priests were extorting 
Peter-pence, remission-of-sin money, and other donations from the 
deluded people, they, at length, by habitually lying, got tobelieve 
their own lies, and extending their avarice beyond the grave, bar- 
gained for the promised 7 per cent. interest, and acting on the 
selfish maxim of Christian charity, that he who gives to the poor, 
lends to the Lord, they did the best for themselves in the celestial 
funds, or perhaps expiated some deadly crimes by bribing the 
Almighty with a loan. ! 
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[ do not mean these observations as jocular, or as ribaldry. I 
appeal solemnly to the better feelings of mankind, whether such 
histories must not inevitably harden the hearts of youth, and unfit 
men for the exercise of reason, and the impulses of humanity. 
Turn to any of our religious pictures and legendary emblems, and 
the same cruelty is always found depicted. St. George stabbing 
the Cockatrice; St. Michael impaling the Devil; St. Margaret 
trampling the Dragon ; the Holy Virgin standing on the head of 
the expiring Serpent; St. Catherine kicking out the bowels of 
the Emperor Maxentius, or leaning on her Executive Wheel; and 
all the whole of the martyrological pictures which disgrace our 
cathedral windows—are they not all disgusting mementos of some 
innate propensity to cruelty in the human mind, which the base 
and hypocritieal have always found the easiest vent for in the 
ostentatious and insane institutions of cruel, superstitious reli- 
gion? When I think that there was a time when my own then 
young mind was allowed to be impressed with such facts, as 
above related, by the beldames of the nursery and the hireling 
blasphemers of the pulpit, I shudder at the ills that European 
education is still heir to; and shutting up in disgust the blood- 
stained pages of religious history, that record the wars, persecu- 
tions, and cruelties of Christianity, I retire into my garden of 
plants, and soothe my mind with the beauty and order of pheno- 
mena which NATURE every where presents, in spite of the 
perfidiogs attempts of RELIGION to represent her author as a 
monster. 

Your’s, &c. 


0. O. 
Nov, 8, 1826. 





Extract from the.will of Richard Barrow, a Surgeon, who 
died at Hounslow, and who owed a premature death to a punc- 
ture in the finger while opening a dead body for examination. 


‘* Hounslow, Jan. 14, 1826. 

‘J, Richard Barrow, of Hounslow, in the parish of Isleworth, 
in the Connty of Middlesex, Surgeon, finding a complaint of my 
head, which may suddenly terminate my existence, do will and 
request, that I may be buried at the least expence possible, 
namely, that my coffin may have neither name, plate, nor nails; 
but exactly the same as those supplied by the parish; that no 
bell be rung for me; no pall used ; that my body be not carried 
into the church ; that | be buried in the poor’s ground, in a grave 
not more than four feet deep: that the resurrection-men, if they 
want me, may. have as little trouble as possible; and that in case 
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my -body shonld be taken up, no inquiries be made afterit, 
knowing how hecessary bodies are for the benefit of the living. 
It is also my request, if the thing be possib¥e, that no funeral 
service may be read over me.” 





EXTRACTS FROM VOLTAIRE’S LETTERS TO MADAME 
DU DEFFAUD. 


I am of opinion, after having well reflected upon the subject, 
that we should never think of death, since this thought can only 
serve to embitter our life. If we can but avoid any acute suffer- 
ings, we have very little reason to dread death; and, why should 
we feel more when that overtakes us, than when we are going 
to sleep ? These people who ceremoniously announce its approach 
are the enemies of the human race; we ought to forbid their 
approach. Death, of itself, is nothing, but thinking of it renders 
us melancholy. 

We are led forward by the general motion which was esta- 
blished by the great master of the universe; we can do nothing 
for ourselves ; we receive every thing ; we are no more masters of 
our ideas than of the circulation of the blood which flows in our 
veins ; every being, and every different mode of being, necessa- 
rily form a part of the universal law of nature. It is ridiculous 
—nay, impossible they say, for man to do any thing of himself, 
when the multitude of stars merely move in one direction, and 
are by no means at liberty to alter their courses. It becomes us 
to boast of being the absolute masters of our will, and of our 
actions, when every other thing in existence is a slave to the 
immutable order established in the world by the Supreme 
Being. 

All our deprivations, all our feelings, all our ideas, are abso- 
lutely necessary, that we may fulfil our destiny. You could not 
avoid writing me the very philosophical and the very melancholy 
letter, which I have just received from you; and | am obliged to 
write you in reply, that real courage, a proper degree of resigna- 
tion to the decrees of nature, a thorough contempt for all kinds 
of superstition, the great pleasure of feeling myself very superior 
to the generality of mankind ; to which may be added, the per- 
mission we all bave to exercise ‘that noblest of all faculties, that 
of thinking, are very solid consolations. : 

[agree with you, that life is, at the best, not very desirable; 
yet we seem from a sort of invincible instinct, to be very anxious 
for its preservation, because, m addition to this instinct, nature 
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has endowed us with what remained at the bottom of Pandora’s 
box—namely, hope. 

It is only when this hope quite forsakes us, or when we are 
seized with a species of insanity, that we are able to triuMph over 
the instinct which attaches us to life, and are induced to endea- 
vour to leave a house, which we think is very badly built, and 
which we have neither’ the hope nor the wish toimprove. Do 
not, above all, take a disgust to life: for, upon my word, after 
one has deeply reflected, we cannot discover that’ there is any 
thing better. 

I had tio idea of the happiness which a retired life confers 
upon old age, After I had attained the age of sixty*, 1 began to 
reflect upon the follies that | had witnessed and had committed ; 
and | began to perceive that the world is only the theatre of a 
petty, but continual, warfare, either of the cruel or the ridiculous 
sort, and a collection of vanity, sufficient to make one sick, ‘as 
that good deist of a Jew has truly said, who has has taken the 
name of Solomon, in Ecclesiasticus, which you do not chuse to 
read. 

Speaking of the ‘‘ System of Nature” he says ‘“ this terrible 
book extends to a great ‘length, and contains too many repetitions, 
for you to be able to read it with any pleasure: at all events, I 
have contrived to answer two large volumes in twenty pages.” | 

You despise Ezekiel too much, Madam; the levity with which 
you mention this great man seems to originate in the frivolity of 
your country. I can forgive your not chusing to breakfast as he 
did. Do you know that he was the first who durst give the lie 
to Moses, that he took the liberty of declaring, that God would 
not punish the children, for the iniquities of their fathers, which 
occasioned’ a schism amongst his nation? And pray was it not 
very flattering to the Jews to be assured, that after feeding upon 
ordure, they should be allowed to gorge themselves with hnman 
flesh ? 


* This letter is dated 6th of March 1761, Voltaire was then about sixty-six 
years old, W. V. H. 





LORD MAYOR'S DAY. 





Is all the pageantry of this installation into the office of Chief 
Magistrate of the City of London necessary to sustain the respect 
due to and the dignity of the office; or is not that pageantry 
rather the absurd custom of feudal, ignorant and barbarous 
times? While charters remain to decide the duties of corpora- 
tions, and while no new charters are ever likely to be granted-to 
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corporations, legislative enactments to repeal the power of those 
charters, or to take them away altogether, are necessary to an 
effectual change or abrogation of the customs arising from them. 

I cannot perceive that there is any point in magisterial dignity 
and duties that requires any kind of pageantry, either in the 
office of the King or Chief Magistrate of the nation, or in that of 
Lord Mayor or Chief Magistrate of the City of London, or in that 
of any other magistrate. Magisterial duties and magisterial dig- 
nities consist of just decisions between the accuser and the ac- 
cused, of just interpretations of law, and of attempts to improve, 
or to get the law improved, wherever it is defective. This is the 
whole of a magistrate’s duty and this cannot be benefitted by 
pageantry or festivals of any kind. This pageantry and these 
festivals are immensely expensive and that expence must come 
from some funds that might be much better applied. The state 
of society in England is now a mixture of pageantry, luxury and 
excess with rags, misery and want. This to a certain degree will 
be long the state of all societies; but in England, at this time, it 
wears peculiar features. In adjoining columns of a newspaper we 
read of a Lord-Mayor’s Dinner and of the starvation of men who 
want food only because they want the means of labouring 
to produce it. 

ressive reforms will remove these unseemly appearances, 
and all that an individual can do is to raise his voice against 
them: a sudden or speedy removal can only be effected by a 
union of the multitude, who suffer by them, in resolving to suffer 
no longer. 

The time approaches, when the growing sense of the people 
will look rather to the Lord Mayor in his Justice-Room than in 
his fine coach and his festivals. A gilded coach and gilded 
liveries are not enough to procure the applause of sensible men; 
there must be a conduct virtuous and useful in the public officer. 
The present Lord Mayor sat on the bench, and encouraged Com- 
mon Serjeant Denman to sentence Humphrey Boyle to 18 months 
of imprisonment for selling one of my publications. The London 
public judges him an intolerant; but, as sure as he displays any 
of his intolerance in matters of opinion, we will spoil his savage 
sport, and teach him, that religion is a vice not powerful enough 
to stand up against the virtue of free discussion. 

R. C. 
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GEOLOGY. 





Tuey who at present write on geology seem fearful that any 
general advantage should aecrue to society from their labours. 
They write to each other in a style unintelligible to the mass of 
the people. It is therefore a reasonable question to ask them 
what is their purpose in so writing, Do they wish mankind to 
improve by their works? No! it is evidently they,do not, I 
love learning and learned men; but they must be also well mean- 
ing men. ‘They must delight in truth and nature,* and clothe 
themselves in the simple garb of legibility. I refer my readers to 
the vapid writings to be fonnd in the pages of Geological Socie- 
ties, which, in the language of Job the Impatient, “ confound 
knowledge, with words; without understanding.” So I must e’en 
give them geology in my way. 

It does not appear to me, that people, on either side the ques- 
tion, have considered to what geology, when it becomes a science, 
will ultimately lead. Heretofore, it has been more the object of 
curiosity than of interest; and those who have studied it have, 
from design, cowardice, or want of penetration, come to no dect- 
sion, have made no conclusion from their researches: It is one 
of those great, though imperceptible causes, that fall in the wa 
of the curious observer, which must eventually contribute to the 
overthrow of every thing fabulous, vicious, or unreasonable, and 
in the end, will, perhaps, establish Truth on the throne of univer- 
salempire. I said it was not understood on either side; Jet me 
explain. Priests pursue it, but it is against them; and the Ma- 
terialists explore its paths without benefitting mankind by their 
discoveries. They are alike afraid to draw a just or conclusive 
decision from the arguments they produce. The first are re- 
strained by interest—the latter by fear of losing the dubious title 
or claim to intellectual superiority. They must both come to a 
point yet, a clear one too; the benefit of one must be for the ad- 
vantage of all. Knowledge has been too long monopolized by a 
few for their own emolument and the evil of society. The time 
will be of uo distant date, when a party-writer wiil not be known, 


* Ihave been triumphantly asked, What I meant by Nature? I here, with 
due respect and deference, give my definition of the term, Nature is whatever is 
embodied in a natural form without art, aud having substantial being without appa- 
rent cause. Hence illimitable universe is Nature, and every thing visible to the 
sight, sensible to the touch, perceptible to the feelings, or demonstrable to the 
understanding, is unqfhestionably Nature, or Natural. ‘‘O! then, God is your 
Nature.” Very possible. If there be a God, his name should be Truth. Your 
God is a tissue of fraud, cruelty, falsehood, and lies ; at once despicable and terri~- 
ble; worthy only of abherrenoce or contempt. Go, Priests, mend your God ; 
mend him, or make a new one. 
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and he who writes for the public will write free, clear, decisive, 
and general. I must observe, that I cannot write fluently, I am 
not a master of arts; science I know not; | understand no lan- 
guage but one, and hardly that: but if 1 know right from wrong, 
what I say shall be pure, legible English, strong, bold, and clear, 
perhaps ‘‘ harsh sometimes,” for I am no Italian, to worship sound 
and despise sense. That knowledge which I have acquired in 
silent obscurity, I freely deliver without private motive or per- 
sonal interest. Nothing is more hateful than selling knowledge, 
except it be confining it within a certain limit for the advantage 
of a few to the detriment of many. Such, hitherto, has been the 
case. / 
It must be allowed, that it is not a bad method of understand- 
ing the nature and properties of a tree, to begin by examining the 
fruit. Here then we have the palpable and plain; we have the 
essence of its nature, the experimental proof, its virtues, or obtain 
the secret of-its vices. Thus, then, in this preliminary treatise, 
we shall examine the visible surface of the earth, that we may be 
the better prepared to descend and uuderstand what is latent. 
They who will condescend to travel with me through the follow- 
ing fields of remark, shal] not find themselves under the conduct 
of a lame or blind guide; for where I cannot approach with safety, 
- I shall candidly acknowledge my ignorance, and relinquish the 
task. Nature having to human perceptibility two distinct pro- 
perties, one of good and one determined of evil, 1 shall perhaps 
speak of her as vicious or virtuous; virtue will become an article 
of good, and evil may be designated as vice. Hence I shall be 
understood, when I may personify matter, passion, property, or 
capability ; but with me there shall be no metaphysical agency 
admitted, geology is my subject, which I undertake to speak 
about, more as a disciple of Nature than learning; and the book 
which is open to me, is not shut egainst the meanest of my 
readers; unless they imagine themselves like good, pious, hypo- 
critical Christians, outcasts from the system of nature, in which 
they move as the superior produce of varied animation. 

The science of geology is yet in its infancy: but, like Hercules 
in his cradle, has already -destroyed the Hydra superstition. 
Where its influence is known or felt, doubts subside, and the ma- 
lignity of error is overpowered by the simplest means, 7. e. the 
demonstrations of Nature herself. He then who developes but a 
part, may plead atleast the will to do more; he may lead the way 
to farther and deeper investigation, and it is hoped, at least, that 
he will be found worthy of attention, if not of esteem. Nature 
will ever display to those who pursue the path of her progress, 
not her secrets and mysteries, for she has none, but the powers 
of her action, and the method cf her labours, These require not 
a variety of languages to understand or explain them, nor the im- 
posing diligence of imposing schools and high-gifted seats of 
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learning to comprehend them. The field, the forest, the ocean’ 
and the shore; the hut of the savage, and the palace of the 
prince; the spring of the river, and the action of the flood; the 
gentle flow of the smooth stream, and the impetuous rush of the 
descending torrent ploughing the mountain to its centre; the stu- 
pendous altitude of the Andes, and the winding course of the 
valleys ; the produce of the generous and fertile soil, or the bar- 
renness of the sterile region; the sandy waste, or the uncultivated 
desart; the untrodden heath, or the peopled city: are all the 
works of industrious Nature, "ceaseless in her operations, deter- 
mined in principles, and produced from a cause, latent to the de- 
sultory or careless traveller, but of easy access to the attentive 
observer. An endeavour to elucidate this cause, to account for 
it, and to shew the why and the wherefore, should be the object 
of the serious geologist. We must commence with a known and 
general circumstance, and take the most powerful, continuous, 
and active ag sent as the pilot of our reseach. Where this sublime 
guide proceeds with slow but sure execution, we may follow with 
caution, advance with certainty, rely on security, and hope for 
success. 

From what I have seen of the surface of the earth, (and that is 
not a smali part) I have every where distinguished a sea-shore, or 
the remains of one. Whether ae or adjacent to the sea, there 
is a general uniformity, directly indicative of the action of the 
wave, and the presence of a sea-beach: and whatever the con- 
texture of the verge, whether rock, chalk, loam, sand, or pebbles, 
the powerful and incessant labour of a restless, resistless, and 
indefatigable ocean, is demonstrated. All seems to be the pro- 
duce of ocean; the very offspring of the superintending element 
of water. W: ater is known to be an universal dissolvent or men- 
struum, equally prolific, perdurab le, active, and destructive; 

capable of creating, producing, and destroying; curiously com- 
bining that which is wonderful and latent with ‘that which is sim- 
ple ind openly manifest. T would recommend it to those who 

nay feel inclined to differ from me in opinion, to consult Buffon’s 
N: atural’ History, especially his theory of the earth ¢ and his proofs. 
Next, to covsult experience and Nature herself, and if they have 
the opportunity fe be the simple process hereafter given, [ 
will vouch for that we shal] agree to a particle of identity. 
Let any one oe: on the sea-be ach or shore, and examine atten- 
tively the features of the winding margin to right and left, then 
penetrate as far as he pleases direct inland, he will find beach 
after baach, shore withont sea, and the very sinuosities of ocean 
visible every where that he sets his foot; and if he descends only 
two feet below the surface, whether on the mountain- top or in the 
valley at the bottom, he will discover marine productions sufhi- 
cient to convince him, that, the place whercon he stands was ounce 
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in the possession of illimitable ocean, the resting-place or bed of 
the unfathomable deep. 

I know, that, in the derangement or formation of the earth’s 
surface, ocean has some auxiliaries. The most powerful of these 
are earthquakes, fresh water floods, and marine inundations, 
But these, though frequent, are partial and local agents, confined 
to a very limited theatre, and the circle of their action so narrow, 
as to gratify curiosity and satisfy investigation, with a single en- 
quiry or momentary research. On the other hand, the action of 
the ocean is general, resolute, unceasing, powerful, minute, slow, 
and imperceptible. The for-ever-invading element is constant in 
its action, working unseen; and its process is scarcely discernible 
in the field of its progress, or discoverable on the records of 
Time; and its influence hardly acknowledged by analogy. In 
this paper, if I refer to the blundering and unsatisfactory article 
called Holy Writ, it will be with reluctance, as it is impervious to 
sense and reason, and is in direct opposition to truth and expe- 
rience. But what I have described is immediately visible to the 
eye, and legible to the simple understanding, requiring only the 
powers of thought and comparison to prove it fact: and what I 
shall speak of as a problem in Nature, only to be solved or undet- 
stood by the help of geology, the infatuated, the ignorant, the 
misled, and the deceivers, pretend to account for it by the perni- 
cious doctrine of an universal deluge. This sweeping and conve- 
nient postulatum answers gratuitously for all marine substances 
found any where on or in the terraqueous globe. Hence to con- 
fute, or rather confound, them, I must mingle their absurd non- 
sense and unfounded fable and falsehood with Nature, truth, and 
experience. It is allowed, that, this earth might have been de- 
composed, that a general convulsion of Nature might have taken 
place, and that the world’s vast fabric might have been disor- 
ganized. But it follows direct, that in such a mighty ruin, no- 
thing’ could have preserved its form, shape, or make; for the 
dreadful moment of the shock would have destroyed every embo- 
died article, with respect to its natural appedrance, and have 
reduced it to its atomical state, not leaving even a vestige whereon 
to form a conjecture. Hence whatever the world might contain 
of substance, nothing would be defined; and shapeless earth, 
water, or stone, could be the only residuam. People do not con- 
ceive what would be the effect of thre strake or cause which would 
break or destroy the earth’s symmetry. Would the power that 
exerted its force and fury to derange the solid world, be capable 
of preserving amidst the wreck the frail form of a fish, the brittle 
bone of an animal, or the reducible form of an oyster-shell? But 
this is not the case. Deep under the surface of the dry earth the 
remains of animals of the land and water are discovered, some in 
part, some whole,-in the obscure, quiescent state of reposing 
fossils, petrifactions, &c, 
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[am prevented, at this time, from sending some extracts from 
recent discoveries, which are singular, and tend to raise our ad- 
miration. These shall be forthcoming, in another essay, as I only 
intend this as an introduction, both to what I and others, better 
informed on the subject, may have to say; and I shall conclude, 
before I grow tiresome or impertinent. I must beg leave to ob- 
serve, before I finish this paper, the curious and attractive pheno- 
mena of animal remains, of genera now not only extinct on earth, 
but unknown to the ancient world, more than to the modern, of 
which the Jewish Almighty did not think proper to give his his- 
torian or amanuensis the most distant hint, to prevent futnre 
doubts. Fragments of that tremendous animal], of the swine spe- 
cies seemingly, called the mammoth, whose name is only preserved 
by my ancestors, the North American Indians, is found in high 
northern latitudes, but extending longitudinally through more 
than a semicircle of the Arctic regions; indeed, from about 42° to 
68° of north latitude, and from 80° of west to 120° of east longi- 
tude from Greenwich; the, magnitude of this stupendous quad- 
ruped, compared to any thing now in existence, is truly wonder- 
ful and astonishing; his bulk exceeding that of a full grown 
elephant, as 1 to 3. At home, here in England, there has been 
lately discovered the entire remains of an animal of the reptile 
class, exceeding the magnitude of the enormous giant of the polar 
regions as 1 to4or 5. I shall say something more about these 
and others at a future opportunity. And I shall here infer from 
what I have stated, that the world is much older than any theory 
has yet said it is; that the ocean is the cause of all the changes 
that take place; that earthquakes and volcanoes, of which last 
there are only about 125 in action over the earth, produce very 
little change, and what they do perform is confined to the seat of 
the eruptive mountair or island; there are no volcanoes on the 
plain any where, which is a proof that the fire of the volcano is 
never deep, but rather above the surface of the ocean.* Nor has 
the earthqnake made any visible change on the face of the earth. 
No, all arises from the slow, incessant action of the restless ocean. 
Its extent, weight, and perdnrable motion, is equal to those 
changes which Nature produces without meaning to terrify or 
astonish any of her offspring. Though sometimes an accidental 
violence may be exhibited, it alters not the case, nor accelerates, 
nor diminishes the progressive motion and design of Nature. 


SHEBAGO. 


¢ Etna and Vesuvius are much too near to the sea to suppose that their fires are 
uot below its surface. The history of earthquakes and volcanic eruptions leads to 
the inference, that there is a chain of connection through the earth with the 
volcanves, It is the characteristic of volcanoes to produce mountains, which is 
reason enough why they are never found on plains. What Surnaco says of the 
ocean is indisputable, and has been said before by De Maillet, and others, 
Mackey’s theory makes the water produce the earth or planet.—-R, C. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO SHEBAGO’S WHAT IS GOD? 


| nap the misfortune to receive what is called a religious educa- 
tion; which, of all others, is the very worst that can be inflicted 
on youth, as it renders them unfit for either business or pleasure. 
It was egforced on me with the fear of God, and the rod, with 
precept and example. The example was perhaps one of the best 
I have ever experienced, naturally displayed by an uncle with 
whom | lived during my boyhood. He was a disseater both from 
Church and State. But he was pious without affectation ; reli- 
gious without hypocrisy; devout without ostentation, and sin- 
cere in every thing. Heproudly paid the useless tax of tythes, 
and all other clerical impositions: yet never set a foot within the 
Church doors. He rode fourteen miles every Sunday to the 
meeting-house; paid for his seat there annually ;and had his own 
gospel ‘teacher, who was an A.M. in holy orders, to come and 
christen his children; not just as fast as they came into the 
world ; but he delibe rately made Christians of them when it suited 
his convenience’ and had one of his offspring died before the 
rites of baptism had been performed, I am certain he would 
have been under no concern for the safety of its immortal soul. 
In short, he was the first who taught me to despise superstition, 
as he was free from the worst part. of it. I early began to think 
and I will tell you why. It was for ever sounded in my ears, that 
God made every thing; that he could do any thing; that he was 
Almighty; that he was a true spirit, that he made the heavens 
and all that in them is. Now, so early asat nine years of age, I 
questioned my grandmother about this same God Almighty, and 
thought she could tell me who made him ; for that was my simple 
request Who made God, said I, in ‘the very simplicity of 
childish curiosity. The old lady considered sometime, and told 
me to ask the Rev. Mr. Holmes, when he came to christen my 
cousin William. 1 -kept the secret of my problem to myself for 
fourmonths. At length, Mr. H. came. I[t was always a holiday 
when he came, @nd several neighbours were invited to come and 
partake of our cheer and ‘benefit by the spiritual counsel of Mr. 
H. in the evening, | hung on my encle’s chair, and whispered 
that [ had something to say to his reverence, the parson. If was 
consequently encouraged to speak} both by the gentleman himself 
and the company. | bowed to the divine, and none knew what 
was coming. | humbly asked him the confounding question :— 
. Pray, Sir, who made God? The whole company “seemed to be 
struck dumb, and they who were before descanting with confi- 
dence about the divinity, his goodness and mercy, and all his 
other imputed attributes, were now dumbfounded before a boy 
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only nine years old. I was asked, who told me to put the ques- 
tion. I answered, no one; but I only wanted to know who made 
God, because he made every thing. Mr. H. proved to be a 
prophet ; he shook his head and said, I certainly should be an 
Atheist. I am one, and proved to make the declaration. And 
that same question, that in childish simplicity I put to those who 
I revered and respected, I now put to those of whom I care 
nothing about. How strange that sensible men will vouch for 
that which they are totally ignorant of: for that, of which from 
sense, reason, observation, understanding, and experience, they 
cannot form the most remote idea, This‘is a standing miracle, 
equally absurd and degrading to civilized man. I hope the na- 
ture and degree of this narrative will atone for the liberty I take 
in reciting it. 


SHEBAGO. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 
(Continued from p. 544. ) 


It is well known in what manner the feeble and disjointed 
ministry, maintained by Queen Anne at the close of her reign, 
were dependent upon the church, and tools in its hands. It is 
also well known what measures were in progress, and would have 
been successful, but for the premature death of the queen and 
the insane squabbles among her ministers, for the restoration of 
the Pretender, and the barter of the liberties of England, for pri- 
vileges, alias persecuting powers, to the church, 

One of the last acts of her reign was passing the bill to pre- 
vent the growth of schism, i. e. to persecute infringers of the 
monopoly. And the very day of her death was the day on which 
the act was to come into operation. In consequence of her 
death, it never came into operation, and for this and for many 
other reasons, the death of that weak, misguided woman, whom 
the Duchess of Marlborough characterized as ‘ a praying, godly 
idiot,” was one of the events at which Englishmen have the 
greatest reason to rejoice. 

Ifthe progress of the public mind towards that strength, which 
was necessary to enable it succeessfully to assert for itself the 
right of thinking freely and freely uttering its thoughts on mat- 
ters of religion, was promoted by the revolutionary goverument 
of William and Mary, it was still further advanced by the acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover, whose stability on the throne of 
England could solely rest on the prevalence of those opinions by 
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which the pretensions of the Stuarts and of the church were ex- 
loded. 

z Sir Robert Walpole, who had been defamed and persecuted 
by the church party, wielded the powers of government so long, 
and so long repressed the efforts of the church, that a mode of 
thinking, utterly inconsistent with the claims of a monopoly of 
the religious influence, became habitual in the nation: and 
churchmen themselves could perceive that they had more to lose 
than to gain by contending against it. The same spirit has been 
constantly, of late rapidly, gaining strength; and the disposition 
of the church has been obliged to manifest itself chiefly in one 
way; in grasping vehemently the portion of monopolizing, or 
persecuting power which she had left, and resisting with the most 
vehement outcries, with scratching and kicking, every attempt to 
wrest an atom of it out of herhands. It is, however, not worth 
while to illustrate at much length proceedings, of little impor- 
tance, except as evidence of the spirit from which they proceed ; 
and it is the less needful as a few instances will revive the recol- 
lection of others in the minds of all who are but moderately ac- 
quainted with our recent history. 

One case, which includes the most of what we think it neces- 
sary to allude to, is the case of the Test and Corporation acts. 
The history of these laws is pregnant with evidence. It proves 
the fact not only of eager retention of monopolizing, in this 
case, persecutins power, but of the lowness and meanness of the 
spirit, which it is clung to, and held with a convulsive grasp, by 
the church of England. 

The object of the Test and Corporation acts, speaking gene- 
rally, is to prevent every body, except a member of the church 
of England, from holding office in the government or any corpo- 
ration, by rendering communion with the church of Engla@d a 
necessary qualification. “That is to say; when it became impos- 
sible, from the improving spirit of the age, to preserve in being 
the law which went to drive out of their country all persons not 
of the church, those laws were eagerly retained which go to 
exclude them from all places of influence, and to secure, by the 
allurements of power, all they can secure of a monopoly to the 
church, Against even these hive the spirit of the age has risen 
so triumphant, that the government neither dares nor wills to put 
them in execution; and an annual act of indemnity passes, as a 
matter of course, to exempt all men from the effects of breaking 
them. They exist, therefore, to no purpose, but that of making 
an odious and mischievous distinction, and affording the means 
of many petty vexations, which gratify the spirit of persecution, 
though it attains none of its objects. Yet, and the fact is un- 
speakably instructive, no attempt has ever been made, and it has 
often and perseveringly been made, to purge our legislation of this 
feculent matter, but it has been met on the part of the church 
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with all the opposition which their remaining influence on the 
minds of the community, exerted in every possible way, and in 
shapes the most odious, enabled them to raise. 

We need not dwell on the evidence afforded by the no-popery 
cry, and the majorities in parliament, especially the upper House, 
against Catholic Emancipation. We need not quote the ser- 
mons, and more especially the charges, from the pens of the 
highest dignitaries in the church, enforcing the sinfulness of 
schism, that is, the sinfulness of following one’s own convictions 
in matters of religion whenever they are not accordant with those 
which churchmen profess. 

But the mention of the word schism brings to our recollection 
a passage of the celebrated work of Blackstone, which deserves 
attention. The evidence of the disposition of the church of 
England afforded by Blackstone, is of the greatest importance. 
Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of England, were origi- 
nally delivered as a course of lectures at the head-quarters of 
church orthodoxy, the University of Oxford. Blackstone looked 
to his popularity in the university, and his interest with the 
church, for the promotion which was the grand object of his life. 
The sentiments of the clergy were therefore carefully transplanted 
into his pages. 

The reader will take notice, that in the following passages we 
quote from the first edition of Blackstone. Finding that the 
spirit of the age would not bear what the spirit of the clergy had 
suggested, Blackstone materially altered his phraseology in the 
succeeding impressions of his work. , 

Speaking of the statute, Ist Elizabeth, c. 1, he says [vol. iv. 
49], “* Thus was heresy reduced to a greater certainty than before ; 
though it might not have been the worse to have defined it in 
terms still more precise and particular.” Might not have been 
the worse, is the phrase by which, when a choiceis given between 
two things, we denote that the one, if better at all, is but little 
better than the other. ‘‘ It might not have been the worse,” 
says Blackstone, ‘‘ to have defined heresy in terms still more 
precise and particular, asa man still continued liable to be burnt, 
for what, perhaps, he did not understand to be heresy, till the 
ecclesiastical judge so interpreted the words of the canonical 
scripture.” It might not have been the worse, to have prevented 
men from being so burned. This was cool, in the year 1769. 
Quere: How far would those, who would just stop short of 
burning men for what‘they could not know to be heresy, go, for 
the punishment of those who could incur heresy, after being fully 
instructed what it was ? 

The writ de heretico comburendo was abolished by the statute 
29 Car. ii. c. 9. Upon this the Oxford commentator takes occa- 
sion to make a memorable declaration. “‘ In this reign, our minds 
were delivered from the tyranny of superstitious bigotry, by de- 
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molishing this last badge of persecution in the English law.” 
[ib.] All the powers which remained, and not only remained, 
but -were often inhumanly exercised, of tormenting those who 
did not worship and profess to believe after the model of the 
church of England, are, in the opinion of this mouth-piece of the 
clergy, not to be called persctution. We see therefore what he 
means. Any powers of tormenting which the church of Eng- 
land possesses not, or despairs of getting, may be called per- 
secuting powers. Whatever powers she possesses, and whatever 
use she makes of them, are always to be spoken of as good. He 
goes on; 

“ Every thing is now as it should be, unless’—what ?—‘“ un- 
less, perhaps, that heresy ought to be more strictly defined, and 
no prosecution permitted, till the tenets in question are by proper 
authurity previously declared to be heretical. Under these re- 
strictions” (viz. of defining the offence), ‘‘ it seems necessary for 
the support of the national religion, that the officers of the 
church should have power to censure heretics, but not to exter- 
minate or destroy them.” Observe, that the word censure here 
is fraudulent. It means, punishment through that prosecution 
spoken of in the preceding clause ; punishment confined and li- 
mited only by the words which follow, not to exterminate or 
destroy. What is here claimed, therefore, as necessary for the 
support of the national religion is, the power of punishing for 
diversity of opinion or worship, to any extent short of extermi- 
nation and destruction. That this is insinuated, not plainly de- 
clared, does not diminish the weight of the evidence. Theart 
of the rhetorician mainly consists of doing that by insinuction, 
which cannot be done so well by direct speaking. 

*« Another species of offences against religion, are those which 
affect the established church; and these are either positive or 
negative. Positive, as by reviling its ordinances ; or negative, 
by nou-conformity to its worship.”—Ib. 

Observe, that non-conformity, bare non-conformity to the 
church of England’s modes of worship, is treated of under the 
style and character of an offence, am‘act penally culpable. This 
is enough, admit this, and every thing follows. 

Next, observe, thatthe word revile is here deceptious and frau- 
dulent. It is a word which insinuates, what the author wished 
to be believed, but thought there might be inconvenience in af- 
firming it. Reviling is a thing to be condemned ; it is‘a word 
which means not merely censure, but bad, wicked censure. It is 
a censure either wholly undeserved, or far beyond the demerits, 
and for an improper purpose. But is it only censure thus unde- 
served, and with this ill-intention, which the author means here 
to denote? Quite the contrary. It is the endeavour in any 
mode to show that the creed, the forms, the powers of the church 
of England are either wrong in point of reason, or mischievous 
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in point of practice, All this he knavishly denominates reviling ; 
and thus prepares for punishment by putting on it the livery of 
crime ! 

He goes on as follows :— 

“‘ And, first, of the offence of reviling the ordinances of the 
church. This is a crime” (mark the word, ‘ a crime’), ‘‘ of a 
much grosser nature than the other or mere non-conformity, 
since it carries with it the utmost indecency, arrogance, and in- 
gratitude. Indecency, by setting up private judgment in opposi- 
tion to public; arrogance, by treating with contempt and rudeness, 
what bas at least a better chance to be right than the singular 
notions of any particular man; and ingratitude, by denying that 
indulgence and liberty of conscience to the members of the 
national church, which the retainers to every petty conventicle 
enjoy. —Ib. 50. 

Here is reviling in abundance, and of the genuine kind, not 
one of its abominable ingredients omitted, and all in the highest 
state of concentration. This is one of the most shameful pas- 
sages In any book of authority in the English language, and 
speaks a severe condemnation of the people by whom it could be 
endured. 

What is it, what is the malignant thing, upon which all this 
abuse is lavished ; which is a crime, a crime of peculiar grossness, 
which carries with it (an affected phrase, meaning that it in- 
cludes) the utmost indecency, arrogance, and ingratitude? The 
sacred right of private judgment! This it is, which is thus to be 
blackened, in order that it may be punished, as often as its exer- 
cise, at least in freedom of speech, carries with zt diversity from 
the church of England, diversity, at any rate, upon all the points 
which said church is pleased to call important. 

The exercise of private judgment is acrime of peculiar gross- 
ness; first, because it is “ indecent.” And it is indecent, be- 
cause ‘it sets up private judgment in opposition to public.” 
Why, this is’ simply to have priv: ate judgment. The very exist- 
ence of private judgment is thus to be acrime. For a man to 
exercise private judgment for no purpose but to agree, right or 
wrong, with some other party, is to exercise no judgment at all. 
The total want of judgment not only suffices, but answers best for 
that end. Ts not this a pretension, on the part ofa priestly cor- 
poration, of some extent? Is any thing needed, in addition to 
this, to render their dominion absolute over the minds and bodies 
of men? 

Observe that the phrase, here too made use of, is deceptious 
and fraudulent. To set any thing up against the public, means, 
commonly, the act of endeavouring the subversion of some public 
institution by criminal force. The simple and peaceable declara- 
tion of a mere diversity of opinion from the church of England 
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on certain points, is here declared, by foul insinuation, to be a 
crime of this description. 

The next part of the abuse heaped on the exercise of private 
judgment is, that itis arrogant. To make out the arrogance, a 
curious process is instituted. First, expressing the result of 
one’s Own acts of judgment, this, and this simply, is called con- 
tempt and rudeness, But we deny the contempt and rudeness ; 
and next we affirm, that contempt and rudeness, even when com- 
mitted, are offences against good manners, to be punished by 
manners, not by the penalties of law. The second part of the 
process, to fasten the charge of arrogance upon the right of pri- 
vate judgment is, that the contempt and rudeness are exercised 
upon “ what has at least a better chance to be right, than the 
singular notions of any particular man.” What ? has it really 
been found that men could assert such a proposition as this, and 
dare to-look society in the face? -The singular (meaning indivi- 
dual, for here again we have a term which is deceptious and frau- 
dulent) notions of some particular men, wherever men are al- 
lowed the free exercise of their understandings, are sure to be 
right, as far as the limits of the human faculties permit. But the 
tenets put forth by a corporation of priests, if not subject to op- 
position, are sure to be wrong, and wrong to the highest pitch of 
mischief, as being wholly directed to their own ends against the 
interests of mankind. 

We now pass to the last portion of this attack on the right of 
private judgment. To exercise this right is to incur the crime of 
ingratitude. ‘To make out this charge, a memorable assertion is 
hazarded. The act of uttering opiniohs opposed by the church 
of England, or endeavouring to show the error of opinions which 
she maintains, is, with the height of impudence, declared to be 
“ denying that indulgence and liberty of conscience, to the mem- 
bers of the national church, which the retainers to every petty 
conventicle enjoy.” What? do the retainers to every petty con- 
venticle enjoy the privilege of speaking against “ the retainers 
to conventicles,” both ‘* petty” and large, in pretty considerable 
latitude? Again, who denies *‘ that indulgence and liberty of 
conscience to the members of the national church, which the re- 
tainers to every petty conventicle enjoy?” This author begins 
with mendacious insinuation, and, gaining courage as he proceeds, 
ends with direct and glaring falsehood. 

We thought it of importance to exhibit a specimen of the 
exposure of this law scribe of the church in one passage: there 
are many others of like import, to which the reader may easily 
apply the same mode of examination for himself. 

The next subject, in respect to which we are solicitous to pre- 
sent a correct estimate of the purposes of a corporate clergy, is the 
Liberty of the Press. 
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The aversion of the Romish church to the progress of mind 
needs no illustration. By every Protestant, the hostility of that 
corporation to the liberty of the press will be allowed to be 
constant and natural. We shall therefore confine ourselves to 
the evidence of the disposition manifested by the church of 
England. 

Before proceeding tothe items of this account, it may be well 
for the reader to call briefly to his recollection, what we mean, 
when we use the term liberty of the press. Minor points being 
left out of consideration, it is evident that liberty of the press 
is a vain sound, unless, in respect to the two subjects of primary 
importance, to wit, government and religion, every man has the 
power of publishing and maintaining any opinions which he 
pleases, and of making any remarks which he pleases on the 
opinions published by others, either as unsound in point of reason, 
or leading to mischievous consequences in practice. 

If the law is not thus equal, but one set of men are distin- 
guished by the privilege of publishing what they please, while 
other men are not allowed to publish any thing but what the 
men of privilege may approve, it is evident what opinions will be 
allowed to be heard by the people, and will always be uttered in 
their hearing with praise; of course opinions calculated to lodge 
power in the hands of those who thus possess the monopoly of 
opinions, and tolay the rest of the community, bound in mental 
chains, the most cruel and destructive of all chains, at the feet 
of unlimited, unchallenged, insatiable, masters and tyrants, 
Such are the interests involved in the liberty of the press, and 
such is the instrument of human weal, against which it is the 
nature of a corporate priesthood to wage interminable war! 

We shall not dwell upon the atrocities of the Convocation 
and the Star-chamber, when Laud placed in so dazzling a light 
the conviction of himself and brethren, that the extinction of a 
free press, even in the blood of its employers, was absolutely 
necessary for the accomplishment of their designs. This man is 
the idol of the church of England: has been the boasted pattern 
of a chugchman from his own to the present day. Better evi- 
dence of the early and continued disposition of that church to- 
wards the liberty of the press can hardly be required, and the 
extreme importance of the subject is the only reason which could 
induce us toemploy another word in its illustration. 

When the enemies of any great instrument of human good are 
unable wholly to prevent its existence, they may show an equal 
degree of bitter enmity, and show it no less decisively, by a 
constant endeavour to damage the instrument, and cramp its ope- 
ration, than in other circumstances by endeavouring and accom- 
plishing its ruins. 

In regard to the press, the church of England are chargeable 
with both enormities. As long as their utmost endeavours could 
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accomplish the horrid purpose of preventing entirely the liberty 
of printing, they did prevent it: they kept the instrument in 
their own hands, and allowed it to be employed for none but 
their own purposes, or purposes allied to their own. They had 
influence to retain it under licence, and the licence in their own 
custody, till four years after the Revolution. 

The spirit of free inquiry, aided by the use which was made of 
the licensed press, became too strong at last to submit to this re- 
straint. But when the licence was taken off, the press was left 
in a condition far indeed from free. It was interdicted from all 
those exertions by which the extraordinary benefits it is calcu- 
lated to yield are most certainly realized. Severe punishment 
was provided against free discussion in matters of religion and 
government—the two sources of the greatest evil to mankind, 
when allowed to be made subservient to the purposes of the few 
against the many, and impossible not to be so made, whensoever 
the press is not active and free. 

We now state broadly, that all the hurtful and hateful powers, 
which were thus preserved, of restraining the freedom of the 
press, and depriving mankind of the greatest of its benefits, the 
clergy have, until the present hour, shown the greatest disposi- 
tion to employ; that they have employed them, as far as the 
spirit of the age would permit their being employed ; and that 
every attempt to diminish them, and to give to the press any ad- 
ditional portion of its beneficial freedom, has found in the clergy 
its most strenuous and furious opponents. 

We know not that on this subject we have occasion to do any 
thing more than refer our readers to what each of them may re- 
collect of the prosecutions, and punishments, for libel, since the 
censorship was abolished, and the proceedings in parliament and 
out of it, on the occasion of every motion, from that to the pre- 
sent time, which has had the press for its object. 

If any of them cast about for evidence of the disposition of 
the clergy towards freedom of discussion during the period in 
question, he cannot light on any thing more pregnant, than that 
memorable passage of Blackstone, on which we hawe already 
commented, respecting what he calls reviling of the church. 
Though words spoken are there also included, words printed 
are of course the object chiefly aimed at, because the printed 
words have the greatest diffusion and the greatest power. The 
effort, there made, to second the purposes of the church, is an 
effort to limit, or rather to destroy the freedom of the press, as 
regards religion. And the remarkable circumstances of that ef- 
fort we need not again present to the minds of our readers, on 
which we trust they have made as deep an impression as they 
have on ours. To employ the press with freedom on matters of 
religion, is there stamped “‘a crime”’—a “ gross crime”—a 
erime, ‘‘ which carries with it the utmost indecency, arrogance, 
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and ingratitude ;” and which should be open to any punishment 
by the officers of the church, not extending to extirpation and 
destruction. 

Having this evideuce, need we be very solicitous about adding 
to it, by multiplying instances in detail ? 

William Whiston was one of the most learned mer whom this 
country has ever produced, and a man the excellence of whose 
life and character will bear an advantageous comparison with 
that of any man of any country or of any age. The friend of the 
great Newton, and his successor in the mathematical chair at 
Cambridge, a sincere and zealous Christian, an indefatigable 
promoter of learning and knowledge, he contracted, unhappily 
for himself, a strung opinion of the unchristian spirit and ten- 
dency of the Athanasian creed; and being a man in whose mind 
the interests of truth far predominated over all personal consi- 
derations, he fearlessly promulgated and maintained his heresy. 
We cannot enter into the particulars of the persevering and 
merciless persecution which he underwent. Suffice it’ to say, 
that he was ruimed, ‘and compelled for the remainder of his 
days to subsist mainly upon charity. Nor was high church sa- 
tisfied with striking him down, till it had the pleasure of also 
trampling upon him when down The scurrility of the Rev. Dr. 
Swift, upon such a man, in such circumstances (* Wicked Will 
Whiuston,” &c.) relished, as the monuments of the times inform 
us it was, is an indication of a spirit which we leave our readers 
to characterize. 

Another remarkable case is that of Mr. Woolston, of whom 
the following is the accouut given by Whiston. ‘ He was a 
Fellow of Sidney College, in Cambridge. He was in his younger 
days aclergyman of very good reputation, a scholar, and well 
esteemed as a_ preacher, charitable to the poor, and beloved by 
all good men that knew him. Now it happened that after some 
time he most unfortunately fell into Origen’s allegorical’ works, 
and poring hard upon them without communicating his studies 
to any body, he became so fanciful in that matter, that he 
thought the allegorical way of interpretation of the scriptures of 
the Old Testament had been unjustly neglected by the moderns, 
and that it might be useful for an additional proof of Christianity. 
Insomuch that he preached this doctrine first in the college 
chapel, to the great surprise of his audience, though (his inten- 
tions being known to be good, and his person beloved) no dis- 
couragement was shewed him there. * * * * His notions ap- 
peared to be so wild, that a report went about that he was under 
a disorder of mind: which when he heard instead of that ap- 
plause he thought he had deserved by retrieving a long-forgotten 
argument for the truth of Christianity, he grew really disordered, 
and, as I have been informed, he was accordingly confined for a 
about a quarter of a yeer, after which, though his notions were 
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esteemed in part the effect of some such disorder, yet did he re- 
gain his liberty. When he found himself pretty well, as he 
thought, he fell a writing to great men, and-to his old friends, 


and insisted on the truth of his notions, and pretended that the 


reports of his disorders arose only from the inability the learned 
were under to confute them. Nay, at length he wrote several 
amphlets to prove that following ’ the literal sense of the Old 
Reatament was no better than antichristianism, though, im the 
mean time, he sometimes insinuated that Jesus Christ’s own 
miracles were uo other than allegorical miracles, and not real 
facts; and exposed those miracles, taken in the literal sense, 
after such a manner, and with such a mixture of wit and scof- 
fing, as if he in earnest intended to abuse and oppose the Chris- 
tian religion, which design, however, he utterly denied, and 
seemed to wonder that any should impute such a thing to him; 
and about the same time he wrote a pamphlet against some 
of the unbelievers which was by no means a contemptible one.” 
He was first deprived of his fellowship, though it seems to 
have been all he had for his support: “and though,” sa 
Whiston, “I did all I could to save it for him, by writing to the 
college on his behalf ; but the clamour ran so high against him 
there that no intercession could prevail for him.” See what the 
high running of said clamour produced next—no doubt, its leg 
timate consummation! “ After this,” continues the same honest 
reporter, “ the government fell upon him”—a good expression— 
“and had him indicted in Westminster-hall for blasphemy and 
profaneness, at which time I went to sir Philip York, the then 
attorney-general, but now lord-chancellor, and gave him an ac- 
count of poor Mr. Woolston, and bow he came into his allegori- 
cal notions, and told him that their common lawyers would not 
know what such an allegorical cause could mean, offering to come 
myself into the court and explain it to them in case they pro- 
ceeded, but still rather desiring they would not proceed any fur- 
ther against him. He promised he would not proceed, unless 
the then secretary of state, the lord Townshend, sent bim an or- 
der so to do.” The following fact lets in the necessary light 
upon the real movers in the business. Whiston continues, “ I 
then went to Dr, Clarke, to persuade him to go with me to the 
lord Townshend, but he refused, alleging that the report would 
then go abroad that the king supported blasphemy.” : 


(To be continued. ) 
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